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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 



COUNT TOLSTOI'S SHORT STORIES. 

Count Tolstoi follows the fashion so prevalent just now among men of letters, 
of appearing suddenly in a new and unexpected rdle. We are familiar with his 
name as novelist, historian, moralist and political economist. The pen of an 
enthusiastic translator now introduces him to us in a sorb of pot pourri volume,* 
the earlier and larger portion of which is made up of children's stories. The first 
three are of a religious nature, and the reader anticipates a book suitable for the 
Sunday-school library, so pure and elevating is their tone. But these are quickly 
followed by marvelous accounts of bear hunts, and stories of pet dogs and 
horses ; and by scenes from common life written after the terse fashion of the 
Gesta Romanorum, and in other respects similar to these ancient tales. Attract- 
ive little sketches to illustrate the elementary principles of physics, zoology, and 
botany are succeeded by a collection of fables, in part paraphrases from the In- 
dian, and in part imitations of them. The stories selected from the Novaya As- 
buka, or, as the American boy would express it, from the "New Speller, or 
A-B-C book," might have been taken from an appendix to the immortal, blue- 
covered collection of Webster. This medley of short compositions concludes 
with a sketch of the school for peasant children founded by Count Tolstoi at Yas- 
naya Polyana, one of his estates a few miles from the city of Tula, in which the 
Count's peculiar ideas of education are exemplified. The school was founded on 
the principle that all children have an intense desire to learn, and that this desire 
furnishes the motive for self-government ; consequently, each child is allowed to 
go and come at pleasure. The state of things resulting from such rules, or lack 
of them, is acknowledged to be somewhat humiliating to the teacher, whose 
classes often dismiss themselves summarily, seize their hats and rush away down 
the street, singing anl shouting as they go. Count Tolstoi believes that no discip- 
linary interference whatever should be allowed in the school-room. Two boys, if 
found fighting, will soonest come to a natural understanding if left to themselves. 
Both are not guilty ; the innocent is liable to receive injustice at the hands of a 
disciplinarian, if interference is allowed ; if they are forced to ask pardon of 
each other, the evil passions thus suddenly calmed are sure to break forth again. 
"All scholars are eager to learn," reasons the Count, "since they come to school 
for no other purpose, and i£ they are interested they will not let their lawlessness 
run into excess." The highest form of discipline is attained when the pupils are 
granted full liberty to learn and to behave as they please. These theories do not 

* " The Long Exile, and Other Stories for Children." By Count Lyof Tolstoi. Translated 
.from the Bussian by Nathan Haskell Bole. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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readily suggest the best results to the American educator ; but their practical 
working in the school at Yasna Polyana appears to have been, in a measure, suc- 
cessful. 

Count Tolstoi is unquestionably a man of genius, and his merits are suffi- 
ciently appreciated in this country ; but his translator's extravagant encomiums, 
as found in his preface, will be accepted at their face value by very few readers. 

II. 
CORRECTNESS IK SPEECH. 

Mr. J. H. Long, in his little manual on " Slips of the Tongue and Pen,"* has 
collected a great deal of very useful material in the form of common errors, 
grammatical points, suggestions upon composition, synonyms, preferable forms 
of expression, objectionable words and phrases, and punctuation. Many persons 
will be surprised on looking the book through to find how much they do not know 
and how much they have to unlearn on the above points. The very first caution 
hits a very common misconception of the word " apparent," which is constantly 
used in the sense of "evident," whereas there is a very fine but real distinction 
between the two words. How many people fall into the way of saying a "bad 
cold," instead of " a severe or dangerous cold," it is impossible to say. Common 
use has almost established this and a great many other errors, but it is well, 
nevetheless, to keep up the standard of correct speech. When a person says, " I 
beg to say," he really means " I beg leave to say," but with the true American 
instinct of condensation the " leave " is often dropped. A real estate agent will 
probably tell you that such and sueh property has depreciated or appreciated in 
value, forgetting that " value " has no business in such a sentence. The author 
thinks that the intransitive meaning of " depreciate" is justifiable by usage. As 
to the word "differ" Mr. Long sides with those who say "differ from," but the 
advocates of " differ with " ought not, perhaps, to feel discouraged. To ''differ 
from " a person or thing is to be different in form, or in some other particular, 
but when we say we differ with a person we really mean that we dispute his con- 
clusions — we have a difference or a disagreement with him. We are not so sure 
that Mr. Long does not lose sight of this distinction. A black man differs from a 
white man in respect of his color ; he "differs with " him when he contradicts or 
questions his logic. Apart, however, from an occasional instance of far-fetched 
criticism on common usage, this manual is evidently the work of an observant 
and scholarly mind, and a careful and frequent reading of it by that useful class 
of men and women, the reporters for newspapers, would save the English 
language from a great deal of very violent treatment. When a musical or 
dramatic critic writes about the rendition of a certain performance, or when one 
reads about a solitary traveler partaking of refreshments, when no one else wa 
there to partake with, the commonness of the blunder is no excuse. And yet the 
most accurate of people will fall into such snares. Hence the utility of such un- 
pretentious hand-books as the one now under notice. 

III. 

VOLAPtTK. 

What is Volapuk ? Once in a while for a year or two past, newspaper readers 
have come across this mysterious word, and it is perhaps now beginning to be under- 

* ''Slips of Tongue and Pen." By J. H. Long, M. A., LL. B. D. Appleton & Co. 



